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SUMMAEIES OF PEEIODICALS. 



BULLETIN DE CORRESPONDANCE HELLENIQUE. 1889. Jan.-Feb. 
— M. HoLLEAUX, Dedicatory Inscriptions of the Boiotian League. Seven 
such inscriptions made by representatives of the second Boiotian League 
are already known. Four new ones from the temple of Apollon Ptoos 
are here published. Chronologically, the series of inscriptions fall into 
two classes, four dating from the last years of the fourth century (312- 
304 B. c), the remainder from the last years of the third or first few years 
of the second century. Historically, they contribute to our knowledge the 
following facts. In addition to the eleven towns already known through 
epigraphy or ancient authors as members of the League, four new towns 
are given, Akraiphiai, Anthedon, Chalkis and Hyettos. Probably there 
were others not preserved in the present series of fragmentary inscriptions. 
All of the inscriptions make mention of the archon of the League, who 
was apparently elected from any of the towns, though more frequently 
from Thebai. Three new names of archons are here given. Besides the 
archon, mention is made of delegates called a4>Spi.aT€vovT€% with regard 
to whom we gather the following facts. (1) Only one such delegate is 
sent from any one town. (2) Five towns, Orchomenos, Plataia, Tanagra, 
Thebai and Thespiai are always represented in the council. (3) At least 
Thebai and Thespiai have representatives in the council, even when one 
of their citizens is archon. (4) The remaining ten towns are only occa- 
sionally represented. In the second group of inscriptions only is mention 
made of a ypa/^/taTevs of the dc^eSpiarevovTcs ; from which we may infer 
that the office of secretary was instituted during the third century. Almost 
all the inscriptions make mention of a /rnvris appointed to consult the ora- 
cles in behalf of the League. The supposition of Foucart {Bull. Corr. Hel- 
l&n., virr, p. 412), that the seer was taken always from a sacerdotal family 
in Thespiai is reenforced by two of the new inscriptions. — G. Cousin and 
Ch. 'DiESL,Ins<yriptions oflasos and Bargylia. Of the four inscriptions 
from lasos, the first contains two decrees. One of these confers the prox- 
enia and right of citizenship upon a certain Olympichos ; the other thanks 
the Rhodians for having sent judges to lasos. One of the three Bargylian 
inscrs. contains two new epithets of Zeus, Kv/twpios and Tloktfx.api.o'i. — Max. 
CoLLiGNON, Marble heads found atAmorgos (pis. x, xr). Two of these were 
found at Kastri, the site of the ancient Orkesine, the third at Katapola 
near the akropoKs of Minoa. One belongs to the Zeus-Asklepios type, and 
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is no donbt a Zeus, as a temple of Zeus Temenitis existed near where the 
head was found. It dates from about the middle of the third century. 
The second is a female head (Hygieia or Artemis ?) of the same period. 
The third represents a priestess of Dionysos, or is the portrait of the giver 
of the statue, and dates from the time of the Antonines. — G. Doublet, 
Inscriptions from Krete. These inscriptions come from thirteen different 
places in Krete. Amongst them are found a treaty of alliance between 
the town of Eleutherna and king Antigonos, another between Antigonos 
and the people of Hierapytna. A third enables us to identify the ancient 
town of Latos with the present village Haghios Nikolaos. A fourth con- 
tains a letter and decree from Thebai to the inhabitants of Polyrrhenion. 
The others are dedicatory or mortuary inscriptions. — H. Lechat, An im- 
precatory inscription found at Athens. This inscription, engraved upon a 
fine rectangular sheet of lead, is a curse upon a certain Dionysios, a maker 
of helmets, and upon his wife Artemis and all their household. — D. Ch. 
Bemitei^ob, Emendations to the text of Euripides. — S. Eeinach, TheWar- 
rior ofDelos and the wounded Gaul of the Louvre (pis. i, ii). The helio- 
gravure here presented brings out details not observed by M. Reinach 
in 1884 (Bull. Corr. Hellen., viir, p. 179), though further study has not 
changed his hypothesis, that the statue is one of a group erected in honor 
of an Alexandrine officer under Ptolemy VIII. It possesses certain analo- 
gies in attitude and style with the wounded Gaul of the Louvre, here for 
the first time satisfactorily reproduced. — H. Lechat, Excavations on the 
Akropolis (July 1888-Jan. 1889). At the southeast angle of the Parthe- 
non have been unearthed the ruins of an ancient Cyclopean wall and to 
the west have appeared the foundations of a rectangular edifice, presum- 
ably the sanctuary of Artemis Brauronia. The sculptures in tufa are 
found to have been several times described in the Journal under News. 
Amongst the marble sculptures, also fully described under News in pre- 
vious numbers of the Journal, are a circular plinth with a procession of 
females, a winged Nike, an armed Athena, four archaic statues of women, 
a relief of a seated female thought to belong to the frieze of the Erech- 
theion and the head of Iris from the Eastern frieze of the Parthenon. 
The small bronzes and inscriptions found are also mentioned under A^ews. 
The statue by Antenor now in the Museum of the Akropolis has been re- 
stored, put in position, and is most impressive. — K. D. MvIjO'Sas, An Attic 
Decree. Found in November 1888 in the temenos of Athena Ergane on 
the akropolis at Athens. It is in Ionic characters, dates from the archon- 
ship of Euktemon (408 b. c), and accords proxenia to Oiniades of Skia- 
thos. — P. Foucart , Inscriptions from the A kropolis. Three of these were 
found between the Pnyx and the Akropolis, the site assigned by ApoUo- 
doros to the temple of Aphrodite Pandemos. It is interesting to notice that 
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one of these implies that the epithet Pandemos was oflScial and not merely 
popular. A fragment of an architrave with an inscription to Aphrodite 
Pandemos is figured with three doves. This suggests that the statue, 
found on the Akropolis, of a woman with a dove ("Ec^iy/x.. ^kpxMoK., 1888, 
pi. 3) represents that goddess. An inscription of the year 284 b. c. implies 
that the cult of Aphrodite Pandemos was a public cult of long standing. 
Amongst the inscriptions found upon the Akropolis is a fragment which 
forms the continuation of CIO, No. 300, by which the date for the comple- 
tion of the Parthenon is brought down as far at least as the year 433/2. — 
S. Reinach, The Jewish eommunity atAthribis in Lower Egypt. Three in- 
scriptions found at Bencha are here published. The first of these records 
the dedication by the Jews of Athribis (with others) of a place of prayer 
to the Most High God. This is the first epigraphic instance we have of 
the use of the epithet ®eos vc^io-tos to designate the God of the Jews. The 
second inscription records the dedication of an i^iSpa as well as a Trpocnvxri. 
Both inscriptions date from the time of Ptolemey V (?). The third is too 
fragmentary to be of service. 

March. — P. Jamot, Inscriptions of Argolis. A publication of twenty- 
five inscriptions, the great majority of which are very brief and unim- 
portant. — D. Ch. Semitelos, Emendations to the text of Euripides. — P. 
Paeis, Arehaie Statue from Delos (pi. vii). This is a headless female 
statue with close-fitting Ionic drapery, and is to be added to the series of 
Delian statues of Artemis already published (M. Homolle, De antiquissi- 
mis Dianae simulacris deliads). It is more archaic in character than any 
in this series, with the exception of the ex-voto of Nikandra, and one other 
of the xoanon type. — M. Holleaux, A new dedicatory inscription of the 
Boiotian League. This inscription, upon a tripod-base, was discovered in 
1888 in the exploration of the temple of Apollon Ptoos. It dates from 
the archonship of Mnason (c. 223-192 B. c), and is the first inscription 
we have which mentions Kopai as belonging to the League. This raises 
to sixteen the number of independent towns composing the second Boiotian 
League. — G. Fougeres, Inscriptions from Delos (April-Aug., 1886). 
Here are published eleven inscriptions of an honorary character or accord- 
ing the privileges of proxenia, and two decrees of the klerouchoi. They 
were found in the vicinity of the shrine of Artemis, behind the base of 
Sulla, in the Porinos Oikos and near the Porch of the Horns. One is in 
honor of the Ptolemy who quelled a rebellion in Kypros. Two others 
attest the influence of Rhodos over the Kyklades. Another is an hono- 
rary decree voted by a body of Egyptians established at Delos in honor of 
two benefactors. The Egyptian colony at Delos were very conservative 
of their national customs. They worshipped their own divinities, cele- 
brated their special feast-days, and made use of their own calendar. Of 
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the two decrees of the Merouehoi, one is in honor of Amphikles, a poet- 
musician who had given many concerts and composed a processional hymn. 
It accords him a crown of laurel and one of gold, and the rights of hos- 
pitality. The other decree, honoring Aristion, a young epic poet, contains 
evidence that the homage he paid to the gods, his allusions to local tradi- 
tions, and his flattery of the Athenian people were taken into account 
even more than the merit of the verses. — P. Foucart, Decrees in honor of 
the Epheboi of the year 388. The upperpart of the stone, which is lost, 
contained the dedication ; then follows a list of the names of the epheboi 
arranged by demoi — (this is partially preserved). Then four decrees from 
the tribe Kekropis, from the council, from the demoi of Eleusis and of 
Athmone. The offering and inscriptions were to be placed in the Upov of 
Kekrops. This shows that the Kekropion ( CIO, i, 322) was a temple 
structure and not a tomb. Its site was doubtless in the s. w. corner of the 
Erechtheion (see Fowler, Ereehtheion, in Papers of American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, vol. i, p. 226). — G. Fougeres, The Confedera- 
tion of the Magnetes. The inscription here published is in the court of the 
Demarchy or town-hall at Volo. It is a decree made by the confederation 
of the Magnetes in honor of Hermogenes, son of Adzmos of Demetrias, 
and secretary of the synedroi. It dates from about the year 137 B. c. 

April. — V. Berard, An Archaic Inscription from Tegea. It was found 
near the village of Piali, about two hundred paces north of the Temple 
of Athena Alea, is in archaic characters carefully engraved, and is well 
preserved. It contains regulations relative to the temple of Athena Alea, 
the right of pasturage in the fields of the goddess, the punishment of 
various delinquencies, the protection of the market-places, and possibly 
also the sale and furnishing of the sacred produce. — G. Doublet, Inscrip- 
tions from Paphlagonia. These inscriptions come from Zapharambolou, 
Sinope, Tasch-Keupru the ancient Sora, from temple ruins at Meireh, and 
from unknown sources. One records the gift of the church of St. Stephen 
at Theodoroupolis by the empress Eudoxia, wife of Theodosios II, and the 
placing there of a reliquary containing a foot of St. Stephen. Another is 
a rare inscription from the fourth consulate of Antoninus Pius. Another 
refers to Cn. Claudius Severus, son-in-law of Marcus Aurelius, as Caesar, 
the only instance known of a son-in-law of an emperor receiving this title 
when not the heir presumptive. — H. Lechat, Two Sarcophagi in the Mu- 
seum of Constantinople (pis. iv-v). One of these has long been in the 
museum. It was inaccurately published by Frick {Arch. Zeiig., xv, p. 33, 
pi. 100). The compositions on the long side represent Hippolytos return- 
ing from the chase, and Phaidra wounded by the arrows of Eros. It 
dates probably from the time of the Antonines, possibly earlier. The 
other sarcophagus came to the museum from Tripoli, in 1885. It repre- 
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sents Hippolytos starting for the chase, and the group of the enamoured 
Phaidra and her companions. It dates from about the same period as 
the other, but is inferior to it in artistic execution. — G. Cousin and Ch. 
DiEHL, Kibyra and Eriza. Publication of eight inscriptions from these 
towns in Karia. The most important is a decree in honor of Chares son 
of Attalos, who, as irai8ovo/*.os then as yv/j.vacripxo's, had rendered numerous 
educational services. — G. Radet and P. Paris, Hypotheeative inscriptwns 
from Amorgos. The two inscriptions here published are of interest for the 
history of Greek law. One belongs to the class of hypothecations called 
ajTonivfifiMTa, or hypothecations to married women on account of an unpaid 
dowry (Dareste, Bull. Corr. HelUn., xii, p. 302). The other is merely a 
conventional hypothecation, known hitherto by a single text, also from 
Amorgos.-^P. Foucart, Attic Inscripiions. The first is engraved on a 
votive-offering base found on the Akropolis. It records the dedication of 
the offering by the prytaneis of the tribe Pandionis. It enables us to re- 
vise the list of the demoi of the tribe. The second is a long inscription 
found at the Asklepieion, giving the treaty of alliance between Korkyra 
and Athens in the year 375 b. c. The third, a Ehodian inscription, is the 
epitaph of Philokrates of Ilion and his wife who resided at Ehodos. Philo- 
krates had been honored with the privilege of imSafua. This, with the 
other honors he received, are recorded on his epitaph, allan marquand. 

GAZETTE ARCHEOLOGIQUE. 1889. Nos. 1-2 L. HEUZEY,Fa«e8 

withjigurines from the Island of Kypros (pp. 1-10; pis. 1, 2). The Louvre 
already possessed two large wine-jars or -irpoxooi, having, in lieu of a mouth, 
a decoration composed of a female figure holding a small jar which com- 
municated with the main vessel, and through which its contents were 
poured. They came from Kypros and belong to the period of Oriental 
influence. The motive is explained by a series of vases found, not long 
ago, by Ohnefalsch-Richter in Kypros, atPolig-tis-Chrysochou, the ancient 
Marion- Arsinog. These belong to the same type, and may be divided into 
three periods or categories. (1) Early period of Oriental type, when the 
female figure wears the scarf or mitra as a turban, and holds up against 
her body the smaller vase. (2) Early Hellenic influence ; the vase is 
nearly always placed by the side of the figurine and held only with the 
right hand. The rudeness of the Oriental image has disappeared ; the 
geometric decoration becomes more elaborate. (3) The technique now 
corresponds to the advanced Greek style, and is a combination of the 
black and red systems. To the female statuette is added a youthful male 
figure — a winged Eros. The goddess Hathor is represented in the Ritual 
as pouring from a vase the sacred water to the deceased. Might not this 
female figure on the Kypriote vases belong to the myth of Aphrodite ? — 
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T. HoMOLLE and H. P. 'S'kso's, Attempt at a restoration of the Amphithea- 
tre of Curio (pp. 11-16; pis. 3, 4). Pliny describes {HN, xxxvi. 117, 
120) the amphitheatre built by Curio, consisting of two movable theatres, 
built side by side, which could also be turned back to back and face to 
face, turning on pivots. Canina undertook to explain the obscure de- 
scription of Pliny by supposing the theatres to turn on pivots at one of 
the front corners. By a restoration involving the placing of the pivots 
in the centre of each theatre, they can be turned about till they join 
and form an amphitheatre by the addition of a platform. The scena is 
made narrower than the cavea to allow of the rotation, and the empty 
space which would be left between in forming the amphitheatre is filled in 
by prolonging the cavea beyond the semicircle ; also, the scena is divided 
into two oblique sections. — J. de Bate, The tomb of Wittislingen in the 
national Bavarian Museum (Miinchen) (pp. 17-24 ; pis, 5, 6). In 1881, 
a tomb, 3 met. long, 2 met. wide, and 1.80 met. deep, was found at Wittis- 
lingen in Bavaria. Its contents are attributed, in the Museum at Miin- 
chen, to the Carlovingian period (ix-xi cents.). The objects are: (1) a 
circular gold fibula with incrustations of precious stones ; (2) a gold ring 
with a rude head in the bezel ; (3) three bands of stamped gold-leaf to 
form a cross ; (4) a bronze hair-pin ; (5) a small silver box ; (6) part of 
a silver belt-buckle ; (7) a copper basin ; (8) a shell (Cyprea tigris), etc. ; 
(9) a pierced roundel of bronze ; (10) an oblong silver fibula adorned 
with nielli, gold filigrane and precious stones ; and having a long Latin 
inscription on the back. These works are of especial value on account 
both of the richness of their material and their artistic perfection, so dif- 
ferent from the rude objects commonly found in barbaric tombs. The 
writer attributes them to the world-conquering Goths, and this attribu- 
tion is supported by the name Uffila in the inscription, which seems to date 
from the close of the vii cent. Professor Ohlenschlager dates the Wittis- 
lingen discoveries from the v to the vi cent., and Dr. Lindenschmidt, less 
definite, between the vi and the xi centuries. — P. de Nolhac, The illumi- 
nated manuscripts of Petrarch's library (pp. 25-82 ; pis. 7, 8). Petrarch's 
library is the most interesting private collection of the beginning of the 
Renaissance. Several of his manuscripts show that he took a serious in- 
terest in miniature-painting. Two of these are here described. They are 
collections of large size, including various opuscula by difierent hands, 
written some by Petrarch himself, some by his scribes. The first is Cod. 
VatLat, 2193 ; the second, Cod. Paris. Lot, 8500. The former contains 
Apuleius, FrontinuSjVegetius, Palladius, and Cicero's Pro Mareello and 
Pro Ligario, including also numerous marginal notes by Petrarch. The 
latter manuscript contains a quantity of short works of classical erudition, 
including some apocrypha, and was evidently one of the most prized and 
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used volumes of his library. It is full of illuminated decoration and fig- 
ures. An important series of miniatures is that illustrating the Liher secu- 
larium Litter arum of Cassiodorus, including compositions figuring the seven 
arts of the Middle Ages, the Trivium and Quadrivium. The most interest- 
ing is, however, the Palladius, DeAgriculfura, in which twelve miniatures 
represent the difierent field-occupations of the months of the year. The 
miniaturist is probably a native of Northern Italy and a contemporary of 
Simone Memmi. — A. A. Roman, The tombs ofAssudn (pp. 33-40). This 
paper describes the tombs found by General Grenfell : those of Ben, under 
Nofirkeri Pepi II, the 4th king of the vi dynasty ; of prince Mekhu, of the 
same period ; of Hiqab, probably dating from the xii dynasty ; of Sebek- 
hotep ; and of Se-Renpu, the most beautiful and interesting of them all 
with paintings of considerable beauty of design and in remarkable preser- 
vation. For a fuller account see Journal, ii, pp. 206-7, and especially 
iv, pp. 71-4, which contains more details than does the present paper. 
— Chronique. — Correspondence. — Bibliography. Reviews of Rayet, 
Etudes d'arcMologie et d'art, Sakzec and Heuzey, Dicouvertes en Chaldie, 
Thedenat, StUe de Senobena. — Periodicals. a. l. f., je. 

JOURNAL OF HELLENIC STUDIES. Tol. IX. No. 1. April, 1888. — 

Cecil Smith, Two Vase-Pictures of Sacrifices (pp. 1-10 ; pis. i, ii). To 
the six fragments now in the British Museum and published by Raoul Ro- 
chette (Peint. Antiq. Inid., 1836, pi. vi) two fragments are here added 
from the same collection, one of them bearing the upper part of the figure 
of Athena Parthenos, matching the hand and fragment of dress already 
published, and altering the early designation of Nike given to it. The 
scene is sacrificial, much like that given more fuUy in Baumeister, Denk- 
maler, p. 1107, and probably represents the sacrifice of dedication of a 
statuette on the Akropolis, made by a vase-painter, as shown by the painted 
tablets hung upon the olive tree above the altar. The statuette is prob- 
ably that of Athena, not Chryse as formerly explained, and stands upon 
a high pillar, as was the case with some of the dedications of the pre-Per- 
sian period on the Akropolis. As the recent excavations on the Akropolis 
have pushed back the dates on the red-figured vases, till their origin must 
be attributed to the latter part of the sixth century, the vase here pub- 
lished may be assigned to the years closely following 437 b. c. A new 
painter's signature is recognized on the iragments, <l>IAOSKET[HS 
E P 1 H S E] N . Plate ii gives three fragments from Kameiros now in the 
British Museum, the lower one of which has recently been found to join. 
The scene shows a small temple towards which a Nike flies down ; behind 
her advances a maiden figure upon a horse, side-saddle. This is the usual 
mode of representing Selene, and it is to be compared with the Selene of 
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the eastern pediment of the Parthenon where her position is probably 
the same on the horse. Athena in the lowest plane of the picture stands 
an impartial observer. The scene as a whole is sacrificial, but not explic- 
able further. — P. Gardner, Hector and Andromache on a Red-Figured 
Vase (pp. 11-17 ; pi. iii). This vase in the British Museum, from Vulci, 
has been mentioned by Overbeck, but is now published for the first time. 
It represents a warrior with shield, helmet, spear and chlamys, on one 
side, on the other, a woman with hand raised, looking to the left, holding 
on to the left arm an infant who stretches out its arms to the right. This 
does not correspond with any exactness to the scene of parting in the 
Iliad, but may be taken to stand for it. Modem artists set themselves to 
illustrate passages of the poets, ancient artists did nothing of the kind. 
And yet they often had these in mind, and, while neglecting actual facts 
and minute details, they directed their attention to raising certain ideas 
in the minds of the spectators. This principle must be always held before 
the view in criticism and comparison of this class of works, and a diifer- 
ence in detail must not be held to prove a literary source difierent from 
that which is familiar, in the Homeric poems, for instance.— W. Eidge- 
WAY, Jfeirofojrica^ JVbfes (pp. 18-30). i. The Origin of the Stadion. From 
the Scholiasts comes the statement, that the ywijs is a little less than 60 
feet, which is to be taken as the breadth of the piece of land that can be 
plowed in a day. Another Scholiast says the yv-q's has two stadia, and by 
a series of combinations it is made probable that this is the length of the 
furrow, or of the yvr]<;, which is therefore 600 feet. The length of the race- 
course, then, has its origin in the land measure, as in the English dash of 
220 yards, the old English furrow-long. Accordingly, the yv-qs was a strip 
ten times as long as it was broad, as in the English acre 660 X 66, and the 
Irish 840 X 84. The meaning of the Scholiast is, that the yv-q's has two 
short sides, plethra, and two long sides, stadia. The foot employed to get 
the measure less than 60 feet is one known to have been used in Italy, of 
0.277 m. The old stadion is thus indigenous, not derived from the East as 
the Olympic stadion probably was. — ii. Pecus and Peeunia. Previously, in 
the same Journal, Professor Ridgeway had shown that the gold talent of the 
Homeric poems represented the value of the ox, a relation which remained 
at Delos into historic times, and that the actual value of both units was a 
gold Daric or gold Attic stater of 130-135 grains Troy. He now proceeds 
to show that, in 429 b. c. at Eome, the ox was again equivalent to 100 
asses librales, or 135 grains Troy.. This ox-unit was also at the base of 
the Sicilian system which is indigenous. Prom this it is to be inferred that 
the Roman system of money (peeunia) was based on the ox, which was 
par excellence the peeus of Italy. — L. R. Farnell, Some Museums of 
Northern Europe (pp. 31-46 ; pi. iv). A description of some of the un- 
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known or less-known works of sculpture in the Museums of Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, and St. Petersburg. Among these there is figured a head of 
the period of transition from the archaic, not showing much kinship with 
Attic work of the period. This is at Stockholm. Another head badly 
defaced, perhaps Demeter, of the same museum is given, and a so-called 
Sappho of the third century. A Zeus head is presented in front and side 
view, from St. Petersburg. About this head Stephani has written much 
that is of little value, claiming that it represents the Pheidian Zeus of 
Olympia, while it actually has little of the Pheidian in its style. — P. 
Gardner, Countries and Cities in Ancient Art (pp. 47-81 ; pi. v). As 
preliminary to the discussion of four silver statuettes of cities, found in 
1793 in Rome, now in the British Museum, and belonging to a period not 
later than the fourth century of our era, Mr. Gardner treats with great ful- 
ness the modes of representing countries and cities in ancient art. These 
modes are four: 1, by the guardian deity; 2, by eponymous hero or 
founder ; 3, by allegorical figure ; 4, by a Tyche or Fortune. — J. T. 
Het^it, Discoveries in Asia Minor (pp. 82-7). Description of a coasting 
voyage made about Karia and Lykia, with landings made at various 
points for exploration. Beyond Knidos were found tombs containing 
some small marble figures like those from Amorgos and Tenos, and which 
are taken to prove the truth of the statement of Thoukydides that the 
early inhabitants of the Islands were Karians. Further on, the site of 
Pliny's Partus Cresa was determined ; also that of Lydai, and of Lisse or 
Lissai. At Patara some inscriptions were discovered. — E. L. Hicks, De- 
crees /row iisse orlAssai, inLyeia (pp. 88-9). Two honorary inscriptions 
of the Ptolemaic period containing the gentile name of this town. — Inscrip- 
tion vdth a New Artist's Name, from Anaphe (p. 90). Another inscription 
found by Mr. Bent recording a dedication to Apollo of a tithe ; artist's 
name, Alkippos of Paros. — J. B. Bury, The Lombards and Venetians in 
Euhoia (1340-1470) (pp. 91-117). Continued from vol. viii, p. 213.— 
Jane E. Harbison, ^rcAaeo%2/ *'»» Greece, 1887-1888 (pp. 118-33; 3 
figs.). A general account of discoveries of the winter and spring. — no- 
tices OF Books (pp. 134-42). 

Tol. IX. No, 11. October, 1888. — Jane E. Harrison, Some Frag- 
ments of a Vase presumably by Euphronios (pp. 143-6 ; pi. vi). These were 
found in 1888 on the Akropolis near the southern wall beyond the stratum 
of poros debris. The scene represents the fallen and wounded Orpheus 
holding up his lyre, a Thracian woman before him and pressing him down 
with her foot. The head of Orpheus so closely resembles that of a Euphro- 
nios vase in Berlin that it seems impossible not to attribute this to the same 
hand. The vase was signed but the name of the artist has not been found. 
The woman is characterized as a Thracian by tatooing on her throat and 
10 
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each arm. Her hair, too, is unkempt, in striking contrast to that of Or- 
pheus which is arranged in the same elaborate style as the Berlin youth, 
with braids passing from behind the ears crossing at the nape of the neck 
and coming round to fasten under the forelock — the Attic krobulos accord- 
ing to Schreiber. The light yellow ground brings out the exquisite drawing 
with a charm that fascinates. — Excavations in Oyprug, 1887-88 : Paphos, 
Leontarl,AmargeUi (pp. 147-271 ; pis. vii-xi). This work carried on by 
the British School at Athens, for the Cyprus Exploration Fund, is divided 
into sections as follows, i. Th e First Season' sWorh; Preliminary Narrative: 
by D. G. Hogarth. — ii. On the History and Antiquities of Paphos: by M. 
R. James. — in. The Temple of Aphrodite; its Architectural History and Re- 
mains: by R. Elsey Smith. — iv. The Temple; Results of the Architectural 
Evidence: by E. A. Gardner. — v. Contents of the Temple: byE. A. Gard- 
ner. — VI. Inscriptions ofKuklia and Amargetti: by E. A. Gardner, D. 
G. Hogarth, M. R. James. — vii. Tombs: by D. G. Hogarth, M. R. 
James. The results of the excavations show that all previous plans of 
the temple at Paphos are of little value. The original plan appears to 
have consisted of a great court about which were grouped various cham- 
bers and stoas, with an apparently detached wing to the south, which, 
from it8 massive stones, has been thought to represent the most important 
part of the structure. Nothing was found to determine the position of the 
famous cone, but it is presumed to have been in the great court. Mr. 
Gardner concludes, from the Mykenai gold-plate found by Dr. Schliemann 
and from the coins of the Imperial period, that the characteristic form of 
the temple was preserved from the earliest times. The dearth of objects 
of art in these extensive excavations on the site of the temple is striking : 
only 16 are enumerated. None of those in stone are of surely Cypriote 
art and style. An archaic marble head of Greek style shows that in the 
fifth century b. c. dedications from Greece were offered in the temple. 
One very good marble head of a boy is designated, somewhat doubtfully, 
as Eros. The Greek inscriptions from the temple, 126 in number, are 
mostly of the Ptolemaic period, and are dedications to the Paphian 
Aphrodite. Four Cypriote inscriptions also were found. At Amargetti, 13 
in Greek characters were discovered, mostly dedications to Apollo Melan- 
thios Opaon, like some already in the Metropolitan Museum. — Talfourd 
Ely, Theseus and Skiron (pp. 272-81). A summary account of the treat- 
ment of this legend in art, where it is not very prolific. — J. Henry Middle- 
ton, The temple of Apollo at Delphi (pp. 282-322; 15 figs.). A valuable 
review of the extant evidence in relation to this temple, with plans which 
challenge excavation to prove or disprove. The oracular shrine with the 
tripod over the fissure is placed beneath the adyton in a bee-hive vault. 
A vaulted cell still exists under the temple at Aigina and below the Ionic 
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temple of Zeus at Aizani in Phrygia. — E. L. Hicks, J. sacrificial Calendar 
from Cog (pp. 323-37). These inscriptions found by Mr. Paton give truly 
one of the most graphic pictures we possess of ancient Greek sacrifice, and 
supply several lacunae in our information. The mention of the ears of the 
victim as the prerogative of the priest supports Koumanoudes' reading in 
the Dekeleian phratrial decree. — E. L. JIickb, Inscriptions from lasos (pp. 
338-42). Four honorary and proxenian decrees carried to Constantinople 
for the construction of a quay there. — D. G. Hogarth, Notes upon a Visit 
to Celaenae-Apamea (pp. 343-9). As against Hirschfeld, who calls it the 
Maeander, the main spring is here identified as the Marsyas of Xenophon 
and Herodotos. Reconciliation with Strabo and Livy is made by suppos- 
ing that they thought that the main river below should flow from the main 
spring at Celaenae, and they have accordingly transferred to the early 
Marsyas the appellation of Maeander. — W. M. B.amsay , A Study of Phry- 
gian Art, Part One (pp. 350-82; 13 figs.) (see News, pp. 370-72). The 
postulates of this paper are these : The Phrygians are a European race 
who entered Asia Minor across the Hellespont. They and the Karians 
were two very closely kindred tribes, nearly related to some of the Greek 
races, and established themselves in the countries which bear their name 
as a conquering and ruling caste amid a more numerous alien population. 
This alien population belonged to a stock which spread over at least parts 
of Greece and Italy as well as Asia Minor, acknowledged the mother god- 
dess and her son, knew no true marriage, and traced descent through the 
mother. The conquering tribes introduced the worship of the Father and 
the Thunderer. The religion of the conquerors and the conquered was 
amalgamated later on. The Phrygians proper were in close relations with 
the Greeks of Kyme and Phokaia during the viii century, an intercourse 
which was interrupted by the establishment in Lydia of the strong Merm- 
nad dynasty. During the period of this intercourse, Phrygia was brought 
into relation with the kings of Argos, the most powerful state in Greece 
during the eighth century, and the Phrygian device of the Lion Gate at 
Mykenai thus came to Argolis during the period 800-700 b. c. The Phry- 
gian monuments belong to the ix and viii centuries. Their kingdom came 
to an end about 675. Their art was developed under the influence or in 
imitation of the Syro-Kappadokian or Hittite art, whose remains are found 
widely in Asia Minor. — Notices of Books (pp. 383-94). a. c. mereiam. 

REVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE. 1889. May-JTune.— Victor WAiLLE.JVbte 
on the Prometheus of the Museum of Gherchell (pp. 297-302 ; pis. x, xi). 
Among the casts of the sculptures of C^herchell sent to the Paris Exhibi- 
tion were four very remarkable colossal heads, one male and three female, 
which apparently decorated the corners of the palace of Juba. MM. 
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H6ron deVillefosse {Rap. sur une Mission Arch. enAlgerie, 1875, p. 395) 
and De la Blanchfere {De regeJubd, p. 63) regard the male bearded head, 
of majestic mien, as probably a representation of Oceanus. The feeling of 
combined firmness and sadness in the vigorous, strong face suggest to the 
writer an identification with Prometheus. His eyes are looking upward, 
and the position is that described by Aischylos in his " Prometheus Bound." 
His long curling hair is also suited to the known representations of the 
Titan. The three other heads are those of the Ocean Nymphs, grave, 
beautiful and compassionate, who approach the victim to console him. 
Prometheus was delivered by Herakles ; Juba II claimed to be a descend- 
ant of Herakles ; may he not have wished to commemorate the legend in 
his palace? — G. P(eerot), J.nden< portraits of the Greek period in Egypt 
(pp. 303-7 ; pis. XII, xiii). Some remarks are made on the well-known 
portraits found at Rubayat in the FayAm. — M. Deloche, Studies on some 
seals and rings of the Merovingian period (contin. : pp. 308-16). lxxi. 
A silver seal-ring, engraved with a dove, found at Charnay. lxxii. A 
bronze seal-ring found in the Gallo-Frankish cemetery of Bel- Air near 
Lausanne : on its bezel a dove is roughly engraved, lxxiii. A gold seal- 
ring, with the same representation, belonged to the Fillon collection. 
Lxxiv. A bronze ring found at Br^ry (Jura), in the museum of Lons-le- 
Saunier, with the letters of the name Allinus. lxxv. A similar ring found 
at Macornay, in the same region and museum, lxxvi-vii. These were 
both found at Charnay, the'first being of silver and with a lozenge-shaped 
bezel, the second, circular, of bronze, lxxviii-ix. These two gold rings 
of simple form were found at Sainte-Sabine. — E. Drouin, The Era ofJez- 
degerd and thePersian calendar (contin. : pp. 353-68). An examination 
of the Egyptian calendar shows an official year of 360 days, twelve months 
of 30 days, the total of 365 being made up by the addition of five epago- 
menic days : but no intercalation was allowed, although the priests inter- 
calated one day every four years to coincide with the astronomical year. 
As a result, 1460 astronomic years corresponded to 1461 civil years, and 
this period was called the Sothiac period. An unsuccessful attempt was 
made to change this by Ptolemy III Euergetes, who, by his decree of 
Kanopos in 239 b. c, ordered the intercalation. The Assyro-Babylonian 
year was lunar : it consisted of twelve months and between 354 and 360 
days, without epagomenoi, to which a thirteenth month was added when 
necessary. The discovery by the Chaldaeans of the signs of the zodiac 
and the division of the ecliptic presupposes also the knowledge of a solar 
year. The history of the Persian calendar is divided into three periods : 
Medic, Persian, and Arsacid. In regard to the first, the only positive as- 
sertion made is that the year at that time began at the summer solstice. — 
J.-A. BLANCHET,J^rteim< theatrical and other tesserae (contin.: pp. 369- 
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80). Tesserae are described with images of the Muses, of Sarapis, and 
other heads. Another series has names of men, like Arphochra, Achaios, 
Bachulos, Gaios (Caius), Kaisar (Csesar), etc. : some of these have portrait- 
heads. This instalment includes Nos. 22-50. — J. Guii.lemaud, Oallic In- 
scriptions: new attempt at interpretation (contin. from Sept.-Oct., 1888 : pp. 
381-97). This part of the essay is devoted to the Inscriptions of France. 
Since the publication of the Nouvel Essai by Adolphe Pictet, numerous 
discoveries, carefully registered, have largely increased the number of in- 
scriptions known, though the earlier ones are still the most important. 
When M. H6ron deVillefosse drew up a list of all known texts in 1879 
(Bull. Monum., 1879, p. 39), there were seventeen ; when he made a second 
list in 1884, twelve new texts had been added (Bull. Soc. desAntiq., 1884, 
p. 187) ; to-day there are about fifty, including those of Cisalpine Gaul. 
Most were found in the South of France. In view of this great increase, 
the author attempts a classification, as follows : i. Tumular inscriptions ; 
(1) commemorative, (2) dedicatory, ii. Votive inscriptions, iii. Conse- 
cratory inscriptions, with the verb leuru. iv. Inscriptions with other 
verbs than JewrM. v. Inscriptions with a mixture of Latin, vi. Inscrip- 
tions in " rustic language ; " at Bourges, Saintes, and the Mus6e Carneva- 
let. VII. Empiric formulae, etc. The present paper treats merely of the 
commemorative inscriptions of the first category. The formula on the 
tombstones is extremely simple ; it consists of two words, the name of the 
defunct and a qualifying word. They are sometimes in the nominative, 
and these are termed commemorative, sometimes in the dative, which are 
called dedicatory. The qualifying word is an adjective derived from the 
name of a man or a thing by the addition of the termination os, eos, ios, 
eios, acos and cnos. Os and ios indicate quality ; cos and eios are mainly 
local indications ; cnos is usually the mark of filiation ; acos includes the 
ideas of property, relation, and descent. The inscriptions here examined 
are four. (1) From Nimes, in Greek charactere: eCKirrO|PeiEKO|- 
NAeiAAGIlOC, "(Here lies) Eskingoreix of (the place called) itondeil- 
las ; " and not as M. Mowat thinks, " Eskingoreix son of Kondillos." (2) 
From Alleins, in Greek characters: KOrrENN|OAITANOiCKAPeiAI- 
TA|NIOC, " (Here lies) Kongennolitanos of Karthilitana," not "son of 
Karthilitanos," as translated by its first editor, M. G. Lafaye. The word 
Karthilitana means " the great fortress or fortified city." (3) From Saint- 
Kemy, in Greek characters: OYPITTA|KOCHAO|YCKONI|OC; "(Here 
lies) Urittakos of HeMskonos." The latter name means " hill of Heol-Helios, 
or the Sun." (4) Also from Saint-Kemy and in Greek letters : B IMMOC]- 
AITOYM|APEOC, "(Here lies) Bimmos of Litdmara." The latter word 
means " the great fort," and is probably identical with Martigues : Mari- 
tima=:Lit4mara. — Buhot de Keesers, ifowMmewtaZ Statistics of the depart- 
11 
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mentoftheCher: Gondudons (contin.: pp. 398-403). The monuments of 
the xni and xiv centuries are described in their general aspects and rela- 
tions. The cathedral of Bourges embodies the architectural ideas of the 
XIII cent., which did not erect many large churches. The monastic struc- 
tures become richer and more varied, especially those of the Cistercian 
order. Military civic architecture becomes of considerable importance, 
owing to the immense growth of the cities. In the xiv century religious 
art declined, and there are few works of this period. On the other hand, 
aristocratic military architecture was highly developed, especially in the 
ch&teaux of duke Jean. — Bibliography. Reviews of E. Muntz, Hist, de 
VArt pendant le Renaissance, F. T. Peerens, EmL de Florence depuis la 
dom. des Medids, etc., t. ii. — Supplement. R. Cagnat, Review of Epi- 
graphic Publications relating to Roman Antiquity. a. l. f., jb. 



